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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT ^ 

During the last 15 years, chicano literature Uhs not 
only repeated some of the topics of Mexican literature, but has added 
many more, similar to Mexican literature, Chicano literature deVls 
with: the pains, trials, and common experiences of vchildhood; tl _ 
loss^ of religion, as traditional Catholicism confronts the changTng 
needs and desires of the Chicano^s nev realities; the agricultural 
experience; problems of survival in a hostile society; a search for 
personal and gcoup identity; and rite^ of passage and loss. of - : 

innocence. The first three subjects are original to Chicano authors; 
the final three, although overlapping with other literatures, ^re 
alva'ys given a unique setting or solation. Although Chicano writing 
has not developed the varied themes present in Mexican literature , ^ . 
its basic and most original theme is that **man*s dreams and plajis are 
brutally shattered when they conflict with the esjtatilished order of 
society*" Despite this elemental theme of broken ideais, mucji of 
Chicano prose is theme-less* Although Mex<^^ writing has been 
regarded as the most "innovative aitd demand^g in the creation of new 
literary techniques", Chicano literature has been particularly adept 
in the creation of the child narrator. Thus, chicano literature has 
achieved significant and lasting iAter pretat ion o f unique/ human 
experiences- and a laudable originality that will soon florish into 
first-rate literature. (Author/HQ) 
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Similar to t^ie-pligfit of the ncai-integrated Hexican Arorican, Chicano 



AJL|hough 



*^iters^have created a *'literature in search of identity*'; one vJhich 
straddles the fence between North American and Mexican letters, 
written in the United States » usually in English or *'podnot" Cfvicano 
literature cannot mesh well wittx traditional North American literaturqi* 
Its authors hail from & different background ard social experience and do 
not link themselves with the traditions of most North American wrifers*- 
Chicano literature obviously fihds' roots in Mexican belles-lettres and 
derives inspiration from that model* Yet nei ther, language » subject matter, 
nor theme haimonize fully with flexican literature* Feeling rejected by 
bqth the Anglo. Ajnerican and the Mexicaikt the Chicano writer himself has 



rejected both literary traditions', desiring to find identity in the 




newness of self expression* Chicano literature* broadly defined as"^ 
literature written by North Americans of i^xican descent has now reached 
such quantity and quality that it must be examined /as ^ ^u.tonomous body» 

existing between and among' two other strong literatures* ^Literature, 

' ^ * ■' 

here defined as artistic re-crsation of significant huinan experience » 

^ . : , / ' ' 

Chicano writers explores artd re-creates human experiences heretofore 

not viewed in litei^turs.! One Chicano writet* affirms that to renroduce 



these -new rarities,-. "Chicano literature must reflect the f^ltiple ex- 
periences of the Mekican Amepi\:an anjl explore a tnialtiplicity' of Mexican 
American themes^. ., . arid must be from the point of view of ah inside 
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participant/* 
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■ To listen to these Yiew voices (tl>ose of Chicano writers and cr^ics) 
iG to be confidently assured that li-completeXy independent Chicano liter- 
ature .exists. Yet what nakes'it unique? How is C!\icano vjrit^np, any 
I different from Steinbeck's Tortilla. Flat or Harvey Fergusson's R.io Gran<ie ? 
Or ^ha^ does it differ from Fuentes* La R^^ion mas transparente > Rujfo's 

llano ^ llamas or Gustavo Gainz's Gaza do ? The present study ex^mnes 

~^ T ' 

;three majdr^^lerrents of literary creation, as they appear in various^ Chi, cano 
^ writings, inW attempt to determine what, if any, originality is present, 
riexicaij litera\^ire of the Twentieth centxirv orovides the contrastiip'e ' 
background for the study. By nature thxs examination is general and " * 
cannot refer to every novel or stQry written by Chicanos and Mexicans* 
SUBJECT -MATTER 

, Contemporary ,i^xican literature deals with the subjects of the 

Revolution (1919-1917) and its effects on c^ontemporarv society, a seaxx::h 

for, and an atrt^npt to define national identity, the indi^jenous past* 

the conquest and i^ts continuation in the pT?esent, the life of the peasant, , 

experiences of a youthful maturity, deatti, the chanp^es resulting from 

3 

rural to urban Hving, etg,- The subject matter of Chicano literature 
during the last fifteen years repeats sonie of these topics but ^ddo n-any^ , 
more, therefore, its oriPTiinality, The CD pains, trials and ccwwnon ^:<- 
p^rieppes of childhood fonn the ^f^sic and most original subject matter of ^ 
Chicano writing. No other litenature in the Spanish^tradition (with the 
possible exception .of Spain's Ana t'laria Xatute) so thoroupjily develops 
child psychology and experience. Bless He, Ultijna recounts the' formative 
^experiences of a voune hoy durinn his first ti-ro years .of sci^ool- ^!ost v 

of the stdries in Ton>as Rivera's " — v no se lo traR5 la tierra " 'poi^^nantlv 

' ^^^mX 
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deal with children, tJieir 3ufferin?5s and feelinp,s as they be^oin to exoerience 
the larger world beyond the5x homes, Villarreal's P ocho follo^^ the 
early years of an oversensitive child to the point where he finallv con- 
siders himself a man. Siidlar subject mtter aonears in E^mesto Qalarza's 
Parrio Boy , Richard Va3que2*s Chicano as well as numerous pooniS and ^ 
short stories. V/hile some negative oriticiarn could be leveled at this type 
of vnTiting ^s little more than the authors* memories^ .^f chilclKood exper- 
ip-nces, it nevertheless affords the reader the most expeditious way of 
feelinn the suffering of the Chicano; a child in paio dr^aws much ^Tion? on 
the heartstrinF,^ than a sufferin*^, ^.addlt. 

A second basic subiect is the (2) loss of r^lip.ion, asjtraditional 
Catholicism confronts the changing needs and desiresj^ of the Chicano's 
nev; realities, .^ntonio ( Bless hfe. Ultima ) sees "curanderismo'' and ^ 
childhood fantasy assume suprerr^cy over the Virpin and the priests, ^ 

ike most of the young protagonists he does ^not openly deny the rel^^gio^V^ 
but merely lets it dip to a secondary' or terciar^/ role in determininc^ ^ 
his values. The conflict that religious laxit^/ (by youth) p#bduces 
in the older P^eneration is also vital new subject matter, seen in this ^ 



novel as well as Barrio Boy ^ Poch o and in "Prirrera C?^union" by Pd^yera/ 

\\ 
of 




faith and hoj:^, now lost in the new assimilated society. ^ 

It almost goes without sayinq that the subject and backdrop of |iach 
Chicano literature is the (3) agriciiltural exoerience. While this ij^s 
not a complete bre<3i,k fran Mexican letters (the short stories of Ju^uji 
Rulfo anvJ oth'^rs) it i£= nevertheless sQ, extensive that it at first 
appears to be the only subiect matter ^of Chicago v/ritin^^, Tlie originality 
T^re stems from^ a lack of identification with the land; the migrant is 



^ 

workinp, the fields of another and has lost spiritual contact with ^:othe^ 
Larth. Related to this concern is the pI^oblem of the activist, perliaps 
an old revolutionary (Pocho or Nick Vaca's story ^*The Vlsit^') who is 
forced into the suhjugated life of a day lalx)rer- The resulting? internal 
conflict, rebellion, and resignation are subjects dealt with in Richard 
Barrio's Tne Plun^ -^lum Pi.ckers > Vasquez's Chicano^ nK)St of Bivera*s stories 
(especially ''On the-^Poad to Texas: Pete Fonesca*' in Aztlan) and Alurista's 
collection o^jX)etn/, Floric^54j^ en Aztlan . 

''SiJTiilar to Mexican literature (as well as much contejmx>n3w Morth 

ArTierican prose) Cnicano witing deals with (4) problems of survival in 

■f 

a hostile society ( Pocho , Chicano ) > (5) a searx2h for (personal and group 

identity (Rudolfo (5onzales' epic "I am Joaqa£n/Yo sov Joaquxn/* excellent 

portraval in Antonio's con.flict in Bless He, Ultima > in Alurist a > etc.), 

anS {^^ites of passage and loss of innocence. In sum, tlie first three 

^ subjects^' discussed are original to Chicano authors; the final three, 

although ovferlappint^ vjith/ other litera"tures, are always given a unique 

setting or solution. Rodolfo Gonz^es' search for identity, for examv^le, 

is the Mexican intellectull search (Cuautemoc - Cortes 7 Hidalgo - Juare:s) 

as well as , the ^lexican-Ajnerican (Laborer^ activist. La Raza> etdj- 

^^ I am' Joaquin 

lost in a world of confusion, 

caup.ht up in the whirl of a ^ ^ 

.(jringo Society, ^ * 
confuted by the rule^ . 
scorned by altitudes- . - ^ , ^ 

Related fo the -Subject nla'tter in literature is theme, "the unifying 

generalization about life postulated or oortrayed in a tvork of art. The 
* * "I 

-basic an^j most original theme of Chicano literature is that man's dreams 



and plartb are brutally shattered when they conflict with the eGtablished 
order of society. Hence fnistration, despair, and hc2^pelessne3S pen/ade ' * 
Chicano letters. A Gimilar theme preclorninatea lexicon literature — / 
lack* of fulfill/nent of the icleaJ,s of the Mexican Revolution (Carlos 
Fuentes, A^justin Yahe^v Bosario Castellanos, Sergio Fernandez)* ^ But 
^tex:ican literatiire e>:pounds the failure of the establishment, of national 
s:^^als, of national iiientity, Chicano literature, on the other ha-^d, is 
much mors intimate, human-centered i the trra^zedy is personal rather than 
national- A boy is ^xDelied from school tor a fip^t he didn't" ctart ("Es 
que duele/' Rivera) i a child is senselessly killed by a greedy rancher 
("bos ninos no se aj^uantaron /' Rivera); sons gp off to war and ^retum onlv 
to say "goodbye," forsakihg the family's wavs ( Bless Me, Ultima , Poohg') ; 
farm workers are taken advantas^e of^-^ losinp, all hope to' Lmprove Jfeelt and 
familii-JXne Plum Plum Pickers)- Tne heart-felt tragedy of tfr/^rted in^ 
dividuals^ human bsinpG with too litxle chance to achieve is the overriding 
theme of current Chicano literat-ure* * It must be noted that OVicano t^itine; 
^as not developed thfe varied themes Dr%sent in^Mexican literature* The-:-j 
experience of the downtrodden, the isolated, thwarted individual has been 
" SO' Sitron^T that it has dominated therratic contemn o^ Chicano literary 
expression. 

Shattered dreajas also include loss of honor in the fight For sur- 
vival (Floyd Salas* Tattoo t/ie Wicked Cross , Chicano ) , - 7he nov/el Pocho * 
relates the storv of Juan Rubio/an e:<- revolutionary escaped to the United 
States* It is apparent as he r^sigra hirriself to fruit picki^ig that he ^ 
has lost the honor once pranted Viim-, yet the novelist chooses to follow 
the plight of ths family's only son, ignoring; the adjustments and ^nguish 
of the father- Such a course ^/jeakepo the possible psychological 'irnoact 
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of the work. Too frcnuehtly the internal anguish of the Chicano literar^/ 
character Is loft unexplored » in favor of the external GtrugglViS for 
justice. 

Tne Yuture of the Chicano is also shattered by mistrust and l:>etrayal. 

At tijT^s it 13 the classical conflict: typical "^i^go" brstrays and ^ 

^Ubandons the Chicana he's gotten nrepncint (Chicano).' But most waiters 

are wise eaou£2h not to follow such a stereotr/ped^ facile dilerma and in" 

so do Lnt^ J contribute to the originality of Chicano literatures, li^na % 

Marina's neenrotic fear and outdated pride cause' her to betrav her niece 

Lina into the hands of a auack doctor for a supposed abortion — Chicano 

betrays Chicano ("A Rosary for Ct>na f-larina" by Octavio Rorrano and Herminio 

Rios). "One*s own Raza betfays him! The boy Antonio -( Dless Me, Ultim? ) 

is placed in a situation analogous to Greek traj^edy — his father 's^ blood 

and heritage urge him to be a llanero ; his mother*s kin and traditions: 

Dush him toward farming. This insolvable conflict can only result in 

"betrayal to the ideals of one or both parents. Children are placed in 
* 

similar siruatiorft in Pocho and Barrio Boy , forced to betray ^d shatter* 
the hopes of TOther and/or father. This type of betrayal conflict nonnally 
iresalts from the new life styles the Chicano must follow: mother pushes 
for integration and education; father for tradition and machismo . 

Despite this ele-7>ental theme of broken ideals, it must honestly be 
said that much of Chicano prpse is theme^less. Just as the everyday 
life of man- likely has no unifyinp, themp, much of Chicano literature is 
little more than an ''inside particioant'* recalling life experiences. 
Too'^many nros^ writers have'^failed in the artistic selection^ arrangement 
and development of details, events and characters. - Hence they are unable 
to wrdnp, a ocverful and ori^Jinal, theme from their writin<?,j and the reader 



'is left both searching and yeamin?^ for some urii^fyinR human tnjth on which 
to form opinions. 
LJTCRARV TECHIMTQUES 

Of the manv national literatures" in Latin America, Mexican writirg 
durin?^ the last f^enty years has been re^ai^ls^ as the most "innovative and 
dej^andinp, with resoect to the i^ation of new literary tecHni^^ues. " * 
Hence, when viewed in the lit^ht of Mexican literature, Chicano writing 
would s^em hard-pressed to come ud with ^'somethina new/' Yet despite 
this difficulty innovations liave been ^.^/rou^^ht in at least two iimortant 
areas: point of view and struct^jr^. 

. Cornrencing with RulfoVs P edro Pararo and continciine throut^ younger 
writers like Gustavo Sainz ( Gazapo ) , the narrator in Mexican prose has 
became a r^AJier nan;-<iescript, floating persona^^e, changing point of view, * 
tirr^ and spai^ as he sees fit- Such a narrator purfjosefullv t^n^ie^a 
^heterogenous, confused view of the i^rld. Chicano literature on the 
contrap/ has evolved an intrisic^ first oersop narrator ^ one nho can 
bear perJonal and sincere witness to the events he recounts < As one^ 
critic h^s observed ^much of Chicano '^itLnp^ is purely experi^ial, a' 
m-ature individual lookinp back, recalling his ot»m life. , Pk such it is 
post aopropriate that a personalized narratf^^ brinp his worldjto the 
reader- Chicano literakire has bi?en particularly adept ih the cnsation ' . 
,of the ctuld narrator. The warmth and intimacv created' by a youn^! narrator 
often with an overlv ac3ult perspective, is not surpassed in any liter^tureT 
Th^^^ader cannot 1ielp but^^drav/n into th^ created world by this internal 
ra,lnt of 'view. In Bl ess Me, bltijAa /"^jitonio confides: ''Tt^ new*3hoes 
felt stran;7e to Uny\ feet that had run bare for almost seven years;*' 
**'lTie war is terrible, n^y grandfather Said. I tliou?,ht Ood oust look 

8 • * . 



tliat way wV)en fie is anFT"//' '*T dreaiTed about the owl that nipht, and "niy 
"dream was Jiood. La Virv^en de^ Guadalupe* < < jrhe reader of such a story 
freely enters into the life of the characters, ftselinP, the honesty and 
candor generated by the .child narrator. Cven though rranv novels opt fop» 
th-s more omniscient third person narrator, throup^h much dialofjue and per- 
sonal confession by one or several characters, tliey achieve a similar 
intinate feeling of closeness and confidence in the sybject^atter, 
Chicano, Barrio 5<r/ and Pocno are excellent exanrplea of this technicue; 
by mixing frequent first person speech and exoerience with third Derj:on 
narration, the reader feels that he is being let in^on innermost confi- 
dences, heretofore told to no one- Such ^ narrator indeed weaves a tisht 
web of interest around the reader ^ one that urges him to continue reading 
and hoping for mare prose from the same author. 

The same Tjechnyjue is repeated in the Chicano short Gt^ry: a some- 
v/hat naive, first person, intimate naurrator bf^^^n^^s what appears to be 
his own story to ^the reader- Rivera's ^'Primera Comunion" is likely the 
finest example, where a young lad Geemingly confesses to the reader has 
doubts ftvi '/^rldly thoughts regarding Ctonuni-on < iTie subject of weaken-- 
ing and lose of religious belief is nowhere more convincing than from a 
youngster v/ho begins to doubt, finding th^t liis childhood inculcations 
no lor^er order and explain the world: ^^"Hasta se me olvid6 que le habia 
echado mentiras al p^dre. Y luego me ^ntJa lo misrro que cuando habia 
oido hablar al misionero acerca de la jg;racia de Dios [confusion]* Jenia 
Qanas de saber m&/" Other stories by the same author C*'L^ noche que 
apagaron las luces/* "La nnano en la bolsa/' *'0n the Road to^J^cxas: Pete 
Fonesca," etc.) very capably develop an unaffected, candid narrator, not 
fully capable of understand inf^ the world but capable of observipp^ injustices 

9 ^ 



and inconsistencies. Wick Vaca's ''The Week of the Life of Manuel H^mAndez: 

Diary,*' /^/nerico Pai^iides' "The Karrimon and the Eeans>'* and As^do f^1aro*G 

^'Cecilia Rosas" also come to the" ^reader via an unsophisWsiMted > fully 

believable narrator, recountinp events as thev seemingly liappened to hlra- 

5Xich a point of view in fiction gpeatlv enlaces the verisim,llity and 

emotional pc^er of the story- 

Cliicailo poetry, rrore so than its counterpart in Mexico, has similarly 

been written from the intrinsic, p^rGonal point of viftw. HoGt of the 

novels here discussed, as as the short stories, are written and 

♦ 

published in English; they' are rnsclitated, rational expositions of Chicano 
conflict and experience. The poetry, to the contrary, usually con^is to 
the reader in Spanish (oiya later bilingual edition) > a more intimate, 
errotional reaction to life than prose. When expressin;j feelintjs and ernot^on 
the poet setiH^o,ly^ returns to the rrost subjective period of his life, 
hildhood^ and the laneuaee he heard and spoke at that tirre- , As an ex^^ 
ssion of personal sentiments, Chicano poetry also emplovs the *'I^witness'' 
rator (often called the poetic voice, in poetn/)- VI Joanuin/Yo 



soyi^Joaquxn," for example, in the Santam edition, carries a cover picture 
of two yot^g adolescents as if one of them ^^ve the storyteller. The poem 
is a Wpe of ^nfession, testimony, accusation aM persoFia^ anf^uish for all 
Chicanes; tize narrator effects this identification for the reader vho 
ijnmediately sympathizes with him. Xephtali de IjGo\s Chicano Poet , Ricardo 
Sanchez*^ Canto y Orito iAi Liberacion , Alurista*s Floricanto en ftztLln , and 
rany othe!;^ books of ooetrv are raplete with the intimate, unaffscted simple 

V 

narration in fir^st person. 

A secoruJ technical contribution, less extensive biit likelv rare 
significant, y.3 thR. orl^niality of 1 iter ary^^#aqn^ and structure!- Crossing 



traditional bounds between the novel artd the! short story^, Rivera's y * 

,no se" I'o "t^a^:6 la tierra'* unifies thirteen sr.ort stories into a sinc;le 

■ \ V ' ^ ; 

^t>roupinB that produces an effect similar tola hovel, T.o:re than a disjointed' 

collection of short stories* To further blrur horizons between littirar\' 

4 ] 

. p.enres each story is oreceded by a brief sjtetch or^ introduQtor\' para^ 

graph th^t gives ^unityj purpose and settirigj causin? the narration th-at 
follow to mesh ^^rS previous and future stories. Hence the reader not > 
only enjoys involvement with individual gtories; he* is forced to discover 
relationships that at first rray not be .ojl^vioui. Such participation requires* 
that the reader become a closer pairt of /rhe created world- 

Barrio's novel, the Plum Plum Pickers; has been criticized Por its 

: IT f 

broken* often preachy narrative. Yet ijft tpo is exffcrimenting with fonrij 
Somewhat the opposite of Pdvera, 'the^wfiter has created a novel that is 
composed of related short stories, VJi'th the exception of the vi triolic 
preachment of chapter eighteen;' the other thirty-- three chapter^^^ar^ 
short vignettes and s)<:etches revolving around agricultural harvests- 
Each has a separate unity wKi^h eyer|tually ties inCd ^^e therratic structure- 
^ of the whole work. While t^^e .result ^ere is not a3 successful as in' 

Chicano literature is still very new! It has exist^^d in newsMp^rs ^ 
popular ballads^ etc. for centuries of courses > but only in the lasc 
fifteen years ha.s it been seriously studied and criticized. ^ To assunie 
that it has reached it^j paturity is to expect too much. There are still 
nun^erous stylistic and technical difficulties that' must be perfected; 
(1) The writing of^ten attempts to be too lyrical, with an over-emphasis 
on ad'^ectivatior^. (2) Works fr^iquently lack a unifvinr focus^/one v/hich ; 



wald To^dy t!ie problem of v'ea>: or absent theype, already^ noted/- (3) Chi- 
cano 'v^itinf^ is too often directed ^t f;hs cruel North /^jnerican "T;ahacho,'* 
rather than cervin^Vthe fu nct^ ^i^'bf self-develoofnent^and self-knowledge.- 

Too /nany Gtories are mere *'cuadroG de costumbre/' piccurasque sketches 
that describe a c^erson or place but /ail to develop ^character or plot. 
^(5) Psychological pcnetratLon of hun^ an,7uish and aspiration is limited ^y^^' 
to too few stpries, often neglected in favor of frontal attack- on "the ^ 
svGtem.'* (6) Kovelistic djeveloomen t is generally lineal and e^rp^riential; 
few writers have produced rrore tJ^an one novel, having seerin^lv run out of 
I'^ap.inative material beyond their own lives. (7) The feiniale experienc^^ . 
told by a worran writer, lias' not been dev^looecK Yet despite these prob- 
lems Chicano literature has already achieved sir/iificant anc! lastini^ in- 
terpretation of unique hurr^an experiences and a laudable orii^inality that 
will soon flourish into first-rate literature. ^ 
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